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THE LONG PATIENCE of our preparation uncoils in swift 
vigour of attack. Restrictions relax—I write in a black-out 
which will be reduced by the time this is in print. But just 
as I did my best to maintain certain peace-time standards 
in dark days, I shall preserve discipline still and see no 
reason yet to indulge in careless talk. With deliberation, 
I have restricted myself to one page, the less room to have 
to make unguarded remarks. It is impossible to follow 
advances on so many fronts without becoming breathless ; 
even war correspondents confess to the difficulty of 
keeping up with the rate of progress and for those not on 
the spot, in any sense, as news-purveyors, it is best to be 
silent till separate facts focus into a fuller perspective. 

Peace is purchased at too wrenching a price, for us to 
be careless in its apprisal. Therefore, I wait till next 
month to conduct what may be termed a post-wartem into 
recent conditions. But if I do not comment now on five 
years of war, I will be scant too on a lesser anniversary— 
nine years of editorship, saying only that anniversaries, at 
any time, are an occasion for greeting. As I thank all those 
who have supported us, I greet also all those lately or soon 
to be liberated—not least, though possibly last, the people 
of this island and particularly of London; not only from 
bombs, but from all the forms of invasion we so freely, if 
at times involuntarily, endured that others as well as 
ourselves might be free. Wherefore, if we were a Fortress, 
let us, in flying metaphor, salute in turn our own Liberators 
who will soon be returning. And salute not uselessly with 
the roses of hysteria, but with the wine of purpose, from 
conduits scoured cleanly of blood. 


TRICERATOPS AND PEPPER 
By BRYHER 


WE are ON the threshold of a new historical phase yet still 
too isolated to foresee what the post-war world will be like. 
(One guess, as good as yours, remarkably like the old !) 
We can only consider the future through our past experience 
and here, at least, mine has been comprehensive and not 
confined to a single country. 

I have known France well since I was five, seen the 
struggling, turbulent Germany of the late nineteen- 
twenties, and made many visits to the United States ; 
I was in Prague that fateful Miinich summer and watched 
the war from a neutral outpost until September, 1940. 
I predicted this struggle (in print) in 1932, began my refugee 
work in 1933, and warned all who would listen to me, 
but they were few, of what was about to happen. In 
those ten years, from 1930 to 1940, I feel I made but two 
mistakes; I thought the Czechs would put up at least 
a token resistance, and I dated the outbreak of war 
rather to the spring of 1940 than autumn 1939. Otherwise 
history developed as I had miserably foreseen it would, 
including the collapse of France, my only consolation 
being a certain detachment. I am still of the same opinion 
to-day that I was in 1932; this is an unnecessary war 
because a thousand British policemen could have stopped 
the Nazi movement before it became dangerous; all 
political parties are, I feel, equally to blame because they 
substituted Peace or War for Right and Wrong and these 
words are not similar in meaning. 

Progress is slow, barbarity so near, freedom so easily 
lost. Presumably after a life of perhaps twenty thousand 
years since Cro-Magnin days, the individual is just able 
to accept the fact that water is wet and wood is hard, for 
he seldom accepts the evidence of his senses in everyday 
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life. Public opinion is preconceived opinion; nations 
repeat formulas that were true once in a different set of 
circumstances but are as dangerous to-day as they’ were 
once of value. 

Slavery horrifies us and we have recently insisted upon 
its being abolished in Abyssinia yet we tolerated the 
enslavement of a large portion of Germany’s population 
in pre-war days without a murmur. We always had the 
excellent excuse that we must not interfere with her internal 
affairs. This would never have satisfied our Puritan grand- 
fathers, they had a sense of right and wrong and they would 
have known that once the local supply of Jews and liberals 
was liquidated the Nazis would look round for other 
victims. Any living religion has always possessed a profound 
sense of good and evil. To condone a concentration camp 
“ apon any grounds—even those of avoiding war—is to 
side with darkness. Humanity catches only occasionally 
a glimpse of what it might become in an age of freedom, 
but these glimpses are our chances of survival and unless 
we are to fall lower than the beasts of the jungle justice 
is more important than peace and the shutting of eyes to 
persecution. 

Nations, like individuals, are active or passive in their 
approach to life and reflect this in their government. If 
active, citizens are full of energy and impatient of red 
tape, but both France and England ended the last struggle 
short of men who would “ get things done”’ for at least 
a generation. In both countries foreign policy was directed 
by men either too old or too unfit to have shared in the 
war. Inevitably because they were unable to compete 
upon equal terms with a “tough” world, through sheer 
instinct of self-preservation, they put the emphasis upon 
security and appeasement because their heaven was a 
department that required routine, rather than decisive 
action, with a pension at sixty. We are still governed by 
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these principles to-day (I speak less of Parliament than of 
the permanent officials who really plan and carry out the 
laws) because the young and the vigorous, whatever their 
age, are actively engaged in the war. Whether England 
re-emerges as a great Power or sinks to a graceful decadence, 
tich in glory, depends upon how far and how soon she 
is able to shake off bureaucratic control during the post- 
war period. 

It is doubtful if we can recapture our export trade. It 
took us a century to build it and we destroyed it in an 
hour. The initiative of our grandfathers built up the vast 
foreign reserves that have saved us in two wars. These 
reserves were seized in a moment of panic clumsily and 
ruthlessly, yet it is England rather than private enterprise 
that has suffered. Merchants are not going to use their 
brains to reconstruct something less secure than the wildest 
gamble. Nor is it possible for a State itself to enter such 
a market—the world knows it to be too dependent upon 
political events such as elections. We have warned our 
youth that if it wants to trade abroad it must settle abroad. 
There will be every inducement to do this in the form of 
lower taxation and greater freedom, but it will be a different 
system and we shall have no reserves with which to meet 
another crisis in future generations. 

I know Germany well. I had many German friends, 
but I never crossed the frontier nor knowingly bought an 
article made there after 1933. I do not think that all Germans 
are monsters, but I do feel that people who elected the 
Nazis should pay for their folly, as we in England paid 
for our apathy with the blitzes. If I were asked what was the 
chief reason for the triumph of the Nazi party over demo- 
cratic Germany I should say that it was over-education. 
It is important that we understand this because there is 
a risk that post-war England may make the same mistake. 
In order to relieve the labour market, free or practically 
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free education was given to the Germans up to at least 
high school and often university level. A boy could not 
mend a cycle without a university degree nor a girl sow 
a packet of seeds without a diploma. On paper they were 
the best educated people in Europe, and what was the 
result ? Frustration and immediate adherence to a “ burn 
the books ”? movement. 

If education is to be the opening of doors so that people 
may have interesting lives and enjoy their leisure, the 
more we have of it the better, but it has never yet been 
more than an old conception of an unpleasant discipline, 
designed to keep the human mind in thrall to Church or 
State. Centuries ago when books were rare and inovations 
dangerous, to memorize helped survival. To-day, for all 
our reference libraries, we base most of our tests upon what 
pupils can learn by heart. Gifted people sometimes survive 
such training, and a minority delights in it, but most 
children, because they find it intolerable, cease to think 
and respond later in life to all forms of violent agitation. 
We need fewer schools and shorter lessons, for we work 
our children hours that would never be tolerated in a 
factory for workers of the same age; in place of them we 
want gardens, libraries, and workshops where children 
can learn through their own activity. One of the sad 
things about this war was the way youth welcomed it, 
“at last we can be with the machines we love,’ they 
said over and over again to me, “instead of rotting away 
in classrooms.” 

In talk of post-war reform people here forget that the 
one school for everybody has been tried by many countries 
and that the drift is away from it, both in Russia and the 
United States. Ninety per cent of the Swiss go to the 
same school, but it does not make for democracy, rather 
the reverse. The father’s rank, particularly if he is an 
official, counts far more than it would with us here. Teach- 
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ing methods are stagnant because there is no competition 
and if a teacher dislikes a child, and this sometimes happens, 
there is no transference possible to another school. Remem- 
ber, too, one school—one mind. If we want equality of 
development we need thirty or forty different types of 
instructors and places. Unless we are flexible we shall 
lose our chances to the Russians and Americans who are, 
and this will mean a lower standard of education and living 
for us all. 

We should not forget the same principles with medicine. 
The Swiss get full medical attention from the doctor of 
their choice and more up to date treatment than we do, by 
having to pay insurance at reasonable rates, but usually 
with private companies. It is unnecessary to make doctors 
into civil servants to provide a medical service for all. 
A great deal of ill-health is psychological in origin, but 
only a few people with special gifts are equipped to deal 
with that intricate mechanism—the human mind. We are 
still half a century away from applying the knowledge that 
we already possess. As it is we put a premium upon ill 
health. It is often the only break in the intolerable monotony 
of war-time or working life. We may be sick, but we must 
not be honest and take holidays. Again, much disease 
may be traced back to the infections of childhood. When 
I paid my income tax before the war I used to enclose 
a letter with the cheque saying that I hoped that they would 
use the money to immunize children against diphtheria. 
It is a painful death and we lost more babies from it annually 
than we did from bombs. It was only when there was 
a risk of a widespread adult epidemic with a shortage of 
nurses and beds that we began our immunization scheme— 
yet most American states had been doing it already for 
years with spectacular success. We have the means to 
prevent in the same manner nearly all cases of scarlet fever 
and whooping cough. Why don’t we do it? People 
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are lamentably ignorant about the process and tend to 
associate immunization with poison, doctors are too often 
indifferent. With regard to new methods of treating 
theumatism, the disturbances of age and later life diseases, 
they upset routine, and that is never popular in any 
hospital, school, or institution. Our steps to control 
disease should be less towards more red tape than in the 
provision of proper housing, water, immunization, and 
a medical training that is based upon modern discoveries. 

There is one thing that the post-war world should 
remember. Civilization depended in 1940 entirely upon 
England’s decision. We could have had an easy peace, 
and the world would have slid back into slavery. We 
chose to fight. It was a spontaneous reaction of the entire 
population because no government could have stopped 
the masses had they decided to panic when the raids began. 
The English stood up to the bombs and the gunfire, and 
no one who was not in the island can realize what it was 
like, not because of a political belief or any special religious 
faith, but because they had inherited a tradition of freedom 
and they realized, almost too late, that this freedom was 
in danger. This is a civilian’s war. It has often been said 
but it is time it is believed as well. We should stop regarding 
battle as a sort of glorified tournament carried on by a few 
professionals. The burden of this struggle has fallen upon 
the women, the children, the old people, and the defence 
workers who have had to fight fires, go to work, do a 
thousand extra jobs, and keep the machinery of existence 
going without reward, on meagre civilian rations whilst 
all their savings have been absorbed by current taxation. 
Without the courage of the people in the blitzed cities 
there would have been no North Africa, no Sicily, and no 
D Day. They are entitled to first place after the war in 
any scheme of material reward and help. 

I do not subscribe to the opinion that these five years 
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of horror and unhappiness have been salutary to the soul. 
It is an evil doctrine that bases spiritual reward upon 
family grief and compulsory denial. For myself, during 
this long period of misery and frustration, I have found 
consolation in two stories. One is that millions of years ago 
there lived a dinosaur, the Triceratops, who over-specialized 
his head to such an extent that he became unable to lift 
it from the ground, so the species became extinct. When- 
ever I come up against bureaucracy and “life through 
forms’ I think of that poor saurian with his great head 
in the sand. The other tale comes back to me when I listen 
to political discussions. In the early days of our era it 
cost vast sums to import pepper from the East. Yet it 
was a necessary ingredient at a time when we had no 
knowledge of modern methods of storing food. So the 
use of pepper became a deadly sin. Sermons were preached 
against it, it was the sign of irreligiousness and worldliness, 
it divided families and dictated policies. How many of us 
know to-day that it was once a symbol and a banner ? 
We shall go on fighting over transient things until we 
learn at last to turn our attention to origins, to the nursery, 
and the schoolroom. Children need freedom to grow 
just as they need to eat, they need freedom from undue 
interference. We can twist them into any pattern, but 
the frustrations of babyhood will be worked out in far 
more dangerous forms in adult life. We have knowledge 
but we will not use it. In the immense courage of this time 


nobody has yet been brave enough to suggest a charter 
of freedom for the child. 


SONG FOR A HERO 


THERE IS NO home for the hero. 

Even when a boy he left his passions 

At the pier. His eyes did not note them, 
Nor the white handkerchiefs, but turned, 
As the North-controlled needle turns, 

To the gulls who offered no memento. 


Yet with the rest he had his curios, 
The master key that opened all, 

The starfish sporting one more limb, 
The match-box with the double back, 
Shells highly convoluted like a screw, 
But these made exits from his heart. 


And school was taken in his stride, 
His gaze averted from it all, 

Though capes and bays and distances 
Were glanced at, recognized 

As matters of potential interest. 
Astronomy he was not taught. 


Darkness ingathers the ship. The foam 
Of many seas arches upon her bows. 
The cargoes, corn for metal, 

Make their change. And he takes stock, 
Sees to delivery, hears the engine run, 
And stands observant at the winch. 


There is no home for the hero. 
His head—like a head in profile, 
The minted head on a coin— 
Occupies the windy spaces, 
And holds predestined courses. 
GEORGE BRUCE 


PERSONAL NOTES ON FRANZ KAFKA 
By JOHN URZIDIL 


EvERY ENGLISHMAN WOULD have been greatly attracted by 
Franz Kafka’s personality. He detested noise and, although 
far from being phlegmatic, he never got excited. He was 
fond of understatements. Asked about his occupation, he 
never answered: “I am a writer,” but always: “I work 
for an Insurance Company.” His superiors thought well 
of his reports. They did not notice, of course, that those 
reports were ennobled by a unique prose style. Kafka 
merely intended to perform his duties satisfactorily. 
Occasionally, however, he compared the insurance business 
to the religion of primitive tribes who believe in the pre- 
vention of evil by means of various manipulations. 
When, in 1912, his first book, Betrachtung, was published, 
he presented a copy to my wife with the significant dedica- 
tion: “ The advice, ‘ No flies will get into a closed mouth ’ 
(concluding words of Carmen by Merimée) has not yet been 
followed in this book. Therefore it is full of flies—best 
keep it always shut.” Such was Kafka’s statement on a 
work which marked a new phase in European prose. I 
remember an afternoon when Kafka talked to me about 
Flaubert, and, as the strongest symptom of literary 
conscience, quoted Flaubert’s remark about one of his 
novels just in the making : “ This is not the way great works 
of art originate.”” In addition he mentioned Ibsen’s Pre- 
tenders to the Crown where the poet is asked: “ Are you 
always so sure that you really are a scald?”’ And, at the 
same time, there occurred to him some words from Goethe’s 
Dairy: “A few poems offered me the opportunity of 
trying whether there still remained something poetical 
in me.” Goethe wrote these sceptical lines in 1812, long 
before many of his outstanding poetical works were even 


begun. 
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It had been Goethe, whom Kafka admired so much, who 
coined the formula: “ May no one think himself capable 
of overcoming the first impressions of his childhood.” 
This recognition was to become the foundation of a whole 
psychological school. Kafka’s personality and work 
certainly testify to the correctness of this proposition. 
The rugged atmosphere in his paternal home, the threaten- 
ing and depressing appearance of his bourgeois-father were 
the heaviest mental burden to Kafka throughout his whole 
life. His mind and work were deeply influenced by this 
unavoidable father-vision. He was unable to set himself 
free of it, even though he wrote a hundred-page letter to 
his father, a document of utter frankness, an indictment 
of the tyrannical father-god, an attempt at analysis, both 
militant and humble, of the fundamental conflicts between 
the two worlds of father and son. 

Kafka is usually considered as one of the outstanding and 
most peculiar German stylists. His style, however, was 
formed not only in the sphere of the German language, not 
only by the creative elements of Jewish ideology, but also 
by the Czech atmosphere in which he lived. He was 
born at Prague, in 1883, where he spent his childhood 
and youth, where he studied and worked, and where lived 
his best friends. Thus his style, from the beginning, was 
amalgamated with Slavonic elements. In my opinion, 
there is no doubt that Kafka’s uncommon way of repre- 
sentation, his abundance of extraordinary metaphors, his 
allegorical and symbolical features owe much to the 
Czech forms of expression and to their particular realistic 
lyricism. 

He looked at himself in a meditative, inquisitive, 
accusatory and judicial way, and you may safely say that all 
his writings are nothing but the records of these procedures 
which he uninterruptedly instituted against himself. In 
those procedures, the whole world was at once the prose- 
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cutor, the juror, the witness, the advocate, and the chorus- 
like public, and, in Kafka’s person, the whole world in all 
its concerns, connections, developments, in all its multi- 
plicity was brought to trial: the actwal world, not the 
past ; for Kafka was wholly unhistorical. His work consists 
of indictments, pleas, protocols, corpora delicti, pertaining 
not only to Man but to God too. 

To Kafka Judaism was only the personification of his 
religiousness in general. His simple phrase, “‘ Writing as 
a kind of Prayer,’ may be considered as the key to his 
works. The quality of his religiousness is shown by the 
following sentences : “‘ Man cannot live without an abiding 
faith in something indestructible in him. Both, the in- 
destructible and the faith, may remain concealed from him. 
The means whereby this concealment finds its expression 
is the belief in a personal God.” The power of this God 
manifests itself mostly in the unpretentious and the small, 
in the unnoted and the despised. Everywhere and suddenly 
man may be summoned before God’s tribunal. In Kafka’s 
continual discussions between the self-accusing defendant 
and the divine, for instance in Zhe Trial, there 
certainly is a kind of modern Job-like attitude. He does 
not cease to quarrel with God who, at the same time, 
appears to be ultimately vindicated by this quarrelling. 
This is the substance of almost all Kafka’s works. It is 
most obvious in The Castle where the introspection of the 
hero is most profound while he vainly struggles to attain 
admittance to the Castle and has to follow an endless, 
complicated road abounding in bizarre sinuosities and 
in innumerable internal and external impediments. 

True, the Jew as a stranger, and the loneliness of a Jew, are 
expressed not only by the hero of The Castle, but also in 
Kafka’s various animal stories, as, for instance, in the Mole, 
in Josefine or the Race of Mice, in Jackals and Arabs, or 
even in the Transformation ; but the example of the Jew, 
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being the most obvious and perfect case, suggested itself 
to the author as a symbol of the general strangeness and 
loneliness of man. He presents us with the innumerable 
means, cautious experiments, deliberate undertakings man 
has to invent and the fabulous habitations, underground 
canals and labyrinthine zigzags, to overcome the Babel-like 
confusion, the incommensurability of phenomena, the skew 
contrapositions of life, the lack of mutual understanding. 
He shows us how man struggles for regions which lie 
beyond his life and which cannot be reached by his soul. 
These, however, are religious problems in general and 
cannot with reason be confined behind the walls of a 
solely Jewish attitude, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
this attitude which gave Kafka’s standard of judgment 
and the principal material for his most impressive symbols 
together with certain formidable talmudic weapons of his 
style. In this respect he reminds us of Spinoza who also 
drew from Jewish sources both deliberately and un- 
consciously and who likewise achieved a far-reaching 
general effect. 

There are religious roots to Kafka’s transcendental and 
tragic irony, too, to his sense of humour which explores 
the peculiar and the grotesque. This irony and this humour 
result from his deep sympathy with the creature which 
always and in every individual case offers some peculiarity 
and which, consequently, always falls to the mercy of a 
problematic fate. Kafka’s sense of humour, therefore, 
is but the demoniacal glittering of his melancholy. Some- 
body performs something which apparently is quite 
commonplace. Under the X-rays of the discerning, how- 
ever, it is bizarre because that person had been unconscious 
of the real symbolical significance of his action. It is just 
this esteem for the importance of the scope of haphazard 
fortuity where Kafka’s religiousness manifests itself. He 
always discovers the hidden relationship that is active 
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between the smallest and the greatest facts and phenomena. 
Just why are human beings so inevitably bizarre ? Because 
an abyss gapes between the divine and the human worlds ; 
their mutual relations bridge unfathomable empty spaces 
and can be grasped but by irony. Whatever Kafka describes 
acquires its own special proportions which render even the 
commonest things somewhat abstruse or absurd, but, on 
the other hand, make them also new and interesting. Conse- 
quently, he is able to tell the story of an everyday matter 
as if it were something that had never existed before, and 
he may confidently dare to be even purely descriptive. 
I recall an observation on Kafka which I have read some- 
where ; that his style reminds us of a discoverer’s report 
delivered to an Academy. 

Once he said to me: “ To be a poet means to be strong 
in metaphors. The greatest poets were always the most 
metaphorical ones. They were those who recognized the 
deep mutual concern, yes even the identity of things between 
which nobody noticed the slightest connection before. 
It is the span and the spread of the metaphor which makes 
the poet.’’ You cannot, of course, be oblivious of the fact 
that every metaphor, by linking seemingly disparate 
subjects, is nothing but a religious or philosophical 
intuition of the unity of the world. 

Is it surprising that this metaphysical and complicated 
mind favoured the instinctive, pure and simple life and 
considered it a desirable and, so to speak, idyllic goal ? 
The title of one of his projected works read: The Story of 
a Simple Man with Regular Habits. The way, however, 
which leads to this simple life is like the way to the 
“ Castle”’. To attain this goal, far away from the cultured 
and refined strata of society, man has to undergo many 
initial tumults, has to make thousands of efforts to the 
most varied sorts. The contemplation of those manifold 
exertions astonishes and saddens one, but, simultaneously, 
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it provokes a smile. What, however, in man’s multitu- 
dinous efforts to attain the pure and genuine life, is the 
moral turning point on which everything depends? It is 
the capacity for resolution, the ability to make up one’s 
mind. No man knows beforehand when and how he is to 
teach this moral decision which pertains solely to him 
personally. Nobody else can reach it for him. Yet, if he 
misses his decision he can nevermore make amends. His 
gate which had been kept open for no one but him will be 
locked and the Gatekeeper who had waited long in order 
to admit him disappears (“‘ Before the Law”). However, 
Kafka does not threaten us with a schoolmaster’s rod. He 
rather addresses his reproofs to himself, punishes himself, 
smiles at himself, weeps for himself, seeks by his work to 
atone for himself. It is precisely thus that he serves man- 
kind, too. In the ethical bent of his thought and the wide 
sweep of his convictions one perceives an optimistic con- 
ception: the belief in man’s goodness, in the possibility 
of his redemption, in the moral importance of his participa- 
tion in his own destiny. Only superficial readers can 
accuse Kafka of artistic decadence. In fact, I do not know 
any other author who avoids it so scrupulously to value 
something at zero. 

Kafka, who died in 1924, was not a “ poet”’ in the usual 
sense. No lyric line ever came from his pen ; but through- 
out his works one is conscious of the imaginative rhythmic 
power of a poet. Nor is he an author in the sense of the 
“Grands Ecrivains’? who conceive vast closely-knit 
literary edifices. Even in his extensive novels (The Trial, 
The Castle, America) just as in his shorter prose works 
(collected under the titles Meditation, The Country Doctor, 
The Hunger Artist) as well as in the stories The Trans- 
formation, The Judgment, and The Penitentiary Colony, 
Kafka impresses one as a kind of an aphorist. Yet he 
unquestionably ranks with the great figures in the narrative 
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literature of the world. Again, he is no philosopher in the 
technical sense nor are we able to deduce any system of 
thought from his life work. Nevertheless, scarcely any- 
where in recent literature can one find so much philosophical 
thought, such comprehension of psychology and ethics. 
Thus Kafka’s prose works form a category of their own. 
He cannot be ranged and classified within any definite 
group of authors. Perhaps that is why he is in such high 
repute. 

The look of Kafka’s eyes was always a little puzzled, 
full of the wisdom of children and of melancholy slightly 
counterpointed by an enigmatic smile. He always seemed 
to be somewhat embarrassed. He did not belong to the 
people who have a retort in store at all times. It was 
impossible to salute him first in the street ; he always fore- 
stalled it by one second. His whole person was like his 
prose; quiet, gradual, serene, free from adjuncts, difficult 
to comprehend sometimes, not always easy to manage, a 
task to his. lovers, a problem to his admirers, seemingly 
simple, but certainly pure and, at the same time, so deep 
that in consequence of this indescribable purity one could 
never distinctly recognize how deep, in fact, one was 

_ looking. 


POEMS FROM HEINE’S “DIE NORDSEE ” 
Translated by VERNON WATKINS 
SECOND CYCLE 
I 

Sea-Greeting 
THALASSA ! THaassa ! 
Greeting to you, you eternal sea ! 
Greeting to you ten thousand times 
From the glorying heart, 
As once greeted you 
Ten thousand Greek hearts, 
Misfortune-fighting, homeward-longing, 
World-renowned Greek hearts. 


The waves rose, 

They rose and boiled furious, 

The sun poured suddenly down 

Rose-coloured sunbeams playing, 

The terrified flocks of seagulls 

Wheeled away, loud screaming, 

The horses stamped, the battle-shields clattered, 

And far it rang like a shout of triumph : 
“Thalassa ! Thalassa !” 


Greeting to you, you eternal sea ! 

Like the language of home your water resounds to me, 
Like dreams of childhood I see it glitter 

On your rising and falling kingdom of waves, 
And ancient memory tells me afresh 

Of all the dear, magnificent plaything, 

Of all the brilliant Christmas gifts, 

Of all the red trees of coral, 

Goldfish, pearls and bright-coloured seashells 
That you guard mysteriously 

Down there in the house of pellucid crystal. 


¢ 
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O how I have yearned in dry estrangement ! 
Like a faded flower 

In the botanist’s old tin box 

The heart lay in my breast. 

It seems as if Winter-long I sat, 

A sick man, in the gloomy sick-room, 

And now I leave it abruptly, 

And dazzling, radiant, shines towards me 

The emerald Spring, the sun-awakened, 

And a rustling fills the white-blossoming ‘trees, 
And the young flowers look at me 

With brilliant, fragrant eyes, 

And it’s scented, and drones and breathes and laughs, 
And in the blue sky the small birds sing— 
Thalassa !_ Thalassa ! 


You bold returning heart ! 

How often, how bitterly often 

The barbarian women of the North oppressed you. 
From large, victorious eyes 

They aimed burning arrows ; 

With crookedly sharpened words 

They tried to split my breast ; 

With pointed, cuneiform letters they hammered down 
My poor, deafened brain— 


In vain I held out the shield, 

The arrows hissed, the blows crashed, 
And by the North’s barbarian women 
I was driven to the sea— 

And freely breathing, I greet the sea, 
The beautiful, saving seaA— 

Thalassa !_ Thalassa ! 
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2 
Storm 
HEAVY ABOVE THE sea lies the storm, 
And through the black cloud-wall 
Darts the crooked lightning-flash, 
Quickly illuminating and quickly vanishing 
Like a jest from the head of Cronos. 
Over the waste, heaving water 
Far out into distance roll the thunderclaps, 
And up leap the white sea-horses 
Which Boreas himself begot 
On Erichtheus’ beautiful mares, 
And fearfully the seabirds flutter 
Like dead Shades on the Styx 
That Charon denied to his night-moving boat. 


Poor, droll little ship, 

It is dancing out there the most evil dance. 

Aeolus sends it the nimblest companions ; 

They wildly play up to the gay morrice wave-ranks 
One of them whistles, another trumpets, 

The third starts sombrely thumping the bombardon, 
And the staggering sailor stands at the helm 

And fixes his eyes on the compass, 

The trembling soul of the ship, 

And lifts his hands to the heavens, beseeching : 
“OO save me, Castor, mounted hero, 

And you, fighter with the fist, Polydeuces ! ” 


The Gods of Greece 


FULL-BLOOMING MOON ! IN your light, 
Like flowing gold, sparkles the sea ; 
Like clearness of day, yet dimly enchanted, 
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It lies on the level expanse of bay ; 
And in the clear blue, starless heaven 
Hover the white clouds, 

Like colossal figures of gods 

In shining marble. 


No, no longer, those are no clouds. 

Those are they themselves, the gods of Hellas, 
Who once so joyfully ruled the world, 

But now, driven out and wasted in death, 

As huge apparitions wander away 

In the midnight heaven. 


Marvelling and strangely dazzled, I watch 
The airy Pantheon, 

The solemnly mute, horribly stirred, 

Gigantic shapes. 

He there is Oronos, the king of heaven, 
Snow-white are the locks of his head, 

The renowned, Olympus-shaking locks. 

He holds in his hand the extinguished lightning, 
In his countenance lurk misfortune and grief, 
And yet still ever the ancient pride. 

Those were better times, O Zeus, 

When you delighted yourself in heaven 
With boys and nymphs and hecatombs ; 

Yet even the gods rule not for ever, 

The young drive out the old, 

As you yourself the hoary father 

And your Titan-mother drove out, 

Jupiter Parricida ! 

You, too, I recognize, haughty Juno ! 

In spite of all your jealous fear 

Another has won the sceptre, 

And you are no longer the queen of heaven, 
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And your great eye is frozen, 

And your lily arms are powerless, 

And nevermore your revenge pursues 

The god-impregnated virgin 

And the wonder-working son of the god. 
You, too, I recognize, Pallas Athene ! 

Could you not, then, with shield and wisdom, 
Ward off the decay of the gods? 

You, too, I see there, you, too, Aphrodite, 
Once the golden one, now the silver one ! 
Indeed still adorns you the girdle’s love-charm, 
Yet I shudder secretly at your beauty, 

And if your good body desired to delight me, 
Like other heroes, I would die of anguish— 
As corpse-goddess you appear to me, 

Venus Libitina ! 

No more with love looks towards you 

There, the terrible Ares. 

There gazes so mournfully Phoebus Apollo, 
The youth. His lyre is silent 
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That played with such joy at the meal of the gods. 


More mournfully still gazes Hephaestus, 


And in truth nevermore the lame one 
Interferes with Hebe’s duty 

And busily pours, in the assembly, 

The lovely nectar. And long is extinguished 
The inexhaustible laughter of gods. 


You I have never loved, you gods ! 

For contrary to me are the Greeks, 

And even the Romans to me are hateful. 
Yet holy compassion and shuddering pity 
Streams through my heart 

As I watch you now, up there, 
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Abandoned gods, 

Dead, night-wandesing shadows, 

Mist-frail, that the wind in terror scatters, 
And when I consider how cowardly and windy 
Are the gods who conquered you, 

The new, ruling, wistful gods, 

The malicious ones in humility’s sheepskin— 
O, then, a gloomy resentment seizes me, 
And then I could break the new temples, 
And fight for you, you ancient gods, 

For you and your good, ambrosial right, 
And before your lofty altars, 

All built again, all smoking with sacrifice, 

I myself could kneel and pray 

And lift up my arms beseeching— 


For always, far back, you ancient gods, 

In earlier times, in battles of men 

You constantly held to the side of the victors. 
So man is, then, more generous than you, 
And now in battles of gods I hold 

To the side of the vanquished gods. 


So I spoke, and visibly flushed 

Up there, the pallid cloud-shapes, 

And looked at me like dying ones, 
Transfigured with pain, and vanished suddenly. 
The moon hid itself now 

Behind thick cloud that loomed darkly nearer. 
Loud rose the rushing sound of the sea, 

And victorious stood forth in the heavens 
The eternal stars. 


A CONSIDERATION OF SOME RECENT 
YOUNGER POETRY 
By ROBERT HERRING 


“ Among the many Disadvantages attending Poetry, none seems 

to bear a greater Weight than that so many set up for Judges, when 
so very few understand a Title of the Matter.’—George Farquhar, 
A Discourse Upon Comedy. 
HAVING CHOSEN THAT motto, it might seem that I should 
either refrain from myself setting up for a Judge or should 
amend Farquhar by suggesting the substitution for that 
word of “ Poet” instead. But I am relieved of this later 
necessity by having no pretension to the former. I feel 
it ill becomes me to don the black cap of condemnation 
who may so easily at any time be offered that of the dunce 
—and as for those of my own distribution, they must be 
taken as given, to any who may find they fit, in pained 
silence. I confine myself here only to those recent books 
which have given me some, at any rate, pleasure. 

Whilst a preoccupation with one’s own favourite style 
or spirit should not prevent one from grappling with 
another, it is unprofitable as well as cowardly to simulate 
sympathy with that to which one is chemically allergic. 
But one can appreciate the existence of that in its own 
terms and that appreciation, when the motive behind it is 
trained, can bring its own pleasure... which, I maintain, 
is always worth seeking. If authors complain that I have 
not found as much as they’d like, I absolve myself. Pleasure 
was my intention, and for that selfish but thereby straight- 
forward motive, they must salute me as much as I am 
willing to salute any I find. My rebukes are to be taken 
as regrets when it might have been more. 


2 


To set the scene before introducing the characters, let 
me say that the general impression is of gravity, which it 
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should be; of frequently unambitious thought, which the 
times makes inevitable; of the consolation of religion, 
again natural; of more attention to image than echo ; of 
quite startling lapses of taste; of disarming concern with 
affairs of the heart and of embarrassing naivete with those 
of desire ; and in insistence on the private, not only personal, 
note in love-poetry. In this latter connection, it appears 
to be forgotten—or since so few seem to read, perhaps 
rarely realized—that for more reasons than one did the old 
poets address their verses to Cynthias, Chloes. One of the 
reasons was that it spared all concerned the indignity of 
wives being strip-teased upon a printed page. 


3 

Shortage of space often forbids my mentioning a book 
before it is out of print, so I will please my conscience by 
beginning with Norman Nicholson’s comparatively recent 
Five Rivers (Faber, 6s.). The short-cut card-index for this 
would be Crabbe. More careful cross-reference is Lands- 
cape Poet. I am myself always wary of too great concentra- 
tion upon purely visual imagery. Nevertheless, Mr. Nichol- 
son can write of a river that it “ breaks like a bottle at 
every turn ”’ and “ runs solid as glass”’. Both these seem 
to me as sparkling as a river itself. I am not so keen on 
“ November sunlight floats and falls like soapsuds on the 
castle walls”, I dislike his introducing the word “ blobs ” 
and “‘ jamming-time ” my jaws stick at. There is a lack of 
pattern, resulting in patchiness, in his half-rhymes for the 
poem Egremont; more work, which means more manners 
to the ear, was needed here. His love of the countryside 
treats us to many lines such as 

“The train crosses the viaduct and leaves 
a caterpillar of smoke along the waves.” 

These make me feel that I am invited to regard one of those 
faded photographs in railway carriages rather than the view 
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itself: his agreeable image of the caterpillar smoke fades 
in the weakness of the second halves of each line. 

Not, however, to be too taken up with the technical 
aspects, let it be said of his poems that they show seriousness 
and love, usually for the country of his “ five rivers” but 
coming out also very pleasantly in a poem to children— 

““ What more can you learn to ask for in your prayers 
Than years unpredicted as weather, and days 
Adventurous as a lobby full of bears.” 

Elsewhere his thought, whilst remaining on the same level, 
is not lifted by such beguiling phrase. Even in its context, 
a statement that “every birth repudiates all dying on the 
earth” is open to query, whilst Zhe Blackberry runs full tilt 
(if one can, flat-footedly) against what is or is not per- 
missible in language— 

“Grant us to know that hours rushed by 
Are photographed upon God’s eye, 
That life and leaf are both preserved 
In gelatine of Jesus’ blood 


And grant to us the sense to feel 
The large condensed within the small.” 


Mr. Nicholson fails to persuade me that he has the sense 
to feel here the unfortunate effect of the words “ photo- 
graphed ”’, “‘ preserved ’’, “‘ gelatine’, “ condensed”. He 
is at liberty to say those words are so chosen and so placed 
as to maintain the triumph of spirit over the most everyday 
materials. I still hold that the advertising implications of 
such words prevent reaction until, when one reaches the 
last couplet, one feels Blake said something rather like it, 
once; and the point is, not that Blake said it better but 
that if Mr. Nicholson can’t say it better than Nicholson here 
says it, he is letting himself, and us, down by saying it at 
all. Similarly, his Belshazzar is so thinly constructed that, 
wondering why there seemed so many gaps, I found there 
were twenty “ands” in twenty-six lines. But to end this 
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review in the spirit in which I closed his book, let me 
single for thanks a beautiful Carol. 

My next two books seem to have made more noise in 
the radio and reviewing world than they have in my 
mind. These are the newest Hogarth volumes of Laurie 
and Roy Fuller. Mr. Lee (Zhe Sun My Monument, 
Hogarth, 3s. 6d.) knows what he wants to say and says it 
with frequent dexterity. Someone should have warned 
him against publishing a verse such as 


“ With the archways full of camels 
and my ears of crying zithers, 
how can I resolve the cipher 
of your occidental heart?” 


or am I wrong, thinking that this seems a burlesque way of 
saying the author is worried, lonely, and uncertain? The 
cipher is older than heaven, and probably without answer. 
But since most of us have been harassed by it, one way or 
another, a mere statement of its sad occasioning prompts 
the reflection that camels and zithers should be enjoyed for 
what they are or left alone. Ditto, hearts. If, that is, one 
wants to enjoy them. But though it is hell so many young 
men should be missing the best years of their life, unin- 
tensified animadversions on the effects of travel, though 
made by war involuntary, become for staple-diet bleak as 
celery sans frost. 

Mr. Lee’s muse knows this, for elsewhere he tends to 
verbal shock-tactics. He is influenced by Lorca; that 
cannot be helped ; and he shares his contemporaries’ failing 
of indulging in that most quickly rusting of all imagery— 
war’s: “ your lips are turreted with guns ”’ has the further 
disadvantage of being one of those reversible remarks in 
which the main words can all move, halma-wise, into each 
other’s places. But he can speak of August’s “ brick-red 
breath ”’ and 
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“the rose born like a weakly child 

of earth-bed’s pallor, death-bed’s flush ” 
seems to me moving, observant, precise, and consequently, 
beautiful. He can also say that his love is ‘“‘ wearing the 
afternoon like a copper helmet ” which seems to me harsh ; 
but I am giving others a chance to “ set up for Judge” 
themselves. When this same love, his ‘“‘ mistress of oiled 
walking ’’, has said of her, “ silence crowned the black sand 
of your hair”, I murmur chacun a son gout and depart, his 
not being mine. 

I return, on his lines “ Asleep we are divided By worlds 
our slumbers fashion” because in that is met something 
deeply felt as well as simply said ; but when, for no other 
sin than turning the pages, I am forced to read 

“ All day the purple battle of love 
as scented mouths position 
soft fields of contesting languor 
or jealous peaks of suspicion.” 
I am repelled again, because in my day, people settled 
these details in private without, to continue his metaphor, 
gargling in public. 

Mr. Lee can do better than this, and usually does. His 

poem which ends with 


* And mouths eager to sing 
to taste the many flowers of love, 
open to tongue of bullets 
and moan their shattered palates on the ground ” 


has an address to generations other than his own. This is 
more than can be said of much present war-poetry. He 
speaks, too, as a fighting man, and not as a conscript, with 


“ every trigger touch, 
circling for death, still trembles to enclose 
the human rose the target of its wish.” 


But when he permits himself 


“the winging flocks of migratory birds 
who cannot speak for freedom, yet are free ” 
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one feels he has not asked himself—from what ? Not from 
the necessity to migrate, any more than are we from that of 
fighting, each in his own way, for freedom. And here do we 
not come up against the short commons of much younger 
poetry? Not that its thought is not developed, for war allows 
little time or condition for that, but that it starts off with 
insufficient thought to be hardened, or even cold-storaged, 
by war? Mr. Lee can write a poem about a milkmaid in 
which, believe it or not, the dairy duty makes her think of 
suckling her own infants. 

I have quoted, I hope, sufficient from him at his best to 
show that it was with surprise that I found such a slovenly 
rendering of a tawdry theme as 

“Crooning on the water’s edge 
the cabaret prepares her nest, 


hatching hollow eggs of dust 
from the dancers’ painted lust.” 


These lines are followed by the trouble with camels and 
zithers already quoted and if I am asked why I seem to 
harp, I can only say I am sorry, but there is about as much 
muscle as in macaroni about the idea, and as for the words, 
they play halma again. Try to type the verse and see how 
readily they change places and how confused one becomes, 
“hollow on the water’s edge,” or was it “ hatching” ? 
Perhaps that was the last and surely, at any rate, the eggs 
were painted ? 

Mr. Fuller (4 Lost Season, Hogarth, 3s. 6d.) has a poém 
of much the same nature. His is about some feelthy post- 
cards, which he didn’t like. It is a worried little piece. He 
himself was so worried by the pictures, that he wrote to his 
girl about them ; which to one reader at least, only confused 
the issue. 

However, he worries about other things—animals, man- 
kind, the world, himself, the war. Mainly the war. He 
writes “ Before me in the evening an aircraft is speckled 
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with tiny brown and crimson birds; the plain extends to 
an escarpment which is lit by the curtained sun as by a 
candle ; and then there is the great curve of the earth and 
after, you, whom two oceans and a war divides” (sic). 
I have had to print this as prose, to save space ; but readers 
will no doubt be able to divide it at the line-points the 
author intended: “ which”? is the end of the third. 

Mr. Fuller is emphatic on the boringness of war, but 
I fancy he hasn’t yet discovered the difference between 
expressing and communicating boredom. He is otherwise 
observant ; sincere, as The Legions witness ; but ingenuous, 
as when he addresses a conscripted African— 

“ Because you would not believe me if I could 


tell you it is for you, the approved, the good 
only desire to die.” 


For, do they? Isn’t death-wish too easy ? Haven’t most 
of us, at last, shown it isn’t death-wish we’ve got, but life- 
will ? And to his comments on his working party, 


“How, when my only rank is consciousness, 
can I despise them, far less pity, bless?” 


I cannot help replying, “‘ We see what you mean, chum, 
but there’s no need to be so bloody patronizing about it.” 
... I quote these lines, not to make fun, but to show, what 
is often present, a short-circuit between thought and 
speech, so that between loose thinking and slipshod word- 
using, sometimes a twist is given that can scarcely have been 
intended. Elsewhere, there is a good deal on Edward 
Thomas lines— 


** And of the men there’s nothing to be said 
Only events, with which they wrestle, can 
Transfigure them or make them other than 
Things to be loved or hated and soon dead.” 


I think I cannot do better than quote the first poem in 
the book— 
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“Just as the lives of lions are made 
Shabby with rifles, 
This great geography shrinks into sad 
And personal trifles. 


For those who are in love and are exiled 
Can never discover 

How to be happy; looking upon the wild 
They see for ever. 


The cultivated acre of their pain ; 

The clouds like dreams 

Involved, improbable: the endless plain 
Precisély as it seems.” 

This shows Mr. Fuller’s technique and thought at their 
surest, and his spirit at its most characteristic. Otherwise 
for my liking there are too many lines such as “‘ Suddenly 
from the radio came a swirl of classical emotion ”’ or “ the 
music and the shadows in the dark Cinema stir a huge 
authentic feeling ”’. 


4 

It may be gathered that my taste would respond to more 
richness. Yes. Rich awareness of life, in any of its aspects 
seems to me to express itself in richness—of rhythm, of 
image, or of choice of words. I am not unreservedly 
attached to the speaking voice in poetry, for I hear enough 
speaking daily; it is for the things beyond reach of the 
speaking voice that I turn to poetry and I feel that, just as 
Wordsworth’s heart leapt up on beholding a rainbow, so a 
ringing phrase makes the mind sing—just as a singing, or 
rousing, mind instinctively strikes out a ringing phrase. 

For these reasons, the poets of this batch that seem to me 
most successful are Fred Marnau, Alex Comfort, David 
Gascoyne. These stride where others creep. Both Marnau 
and Comfort write much of death; but with a vigour that 
is far from deceased. Theirs is the outcry or resolving 
of men caught up too much, too soon, in death—but it is 
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not that of those only frailly fibred in life. I do not feel 
with their work that I simply have to be sorry for them. 
Instead, I feel that I am glad to go with them. I do not say 
that I necessarily would, but that they persuade me to feel 
this—out of response to their zest. For to suffer is to live, 
and to make vivid expression is to create out of suffering, 
to rise out of death, as all life in some degree is, but poetry 
a high one. 

Death may be many things, or nothing; but whatever 
it is cannot be separated from life, and those who consider 
it naturally seem to me commonly far less “ gloomy ” 
than those who sit down in the desert of their own self- 
absorption and complain of the flies. 

Again, personal taste enters in, and I would not seem 
alien to reflection. Your reflective poet, in truth, looks 
outward. He does not, as do some of our “ quiet ” writers, 
hang on the world the misty nimbus of his caul, so that 
life is seen, as it were, through a lard bladder of life- 
abnegation. This is to be only extravert manqué. 

The real reflective takes in the world; does not display 
himself on it, like country laundry on a hedge. He sees— 
and the more he sees, the further he sees, the more is he 
poet. And what he sees—the berries, the boulders, the 
way men’s feet instinctively kick against these while their 
hands break the spray of the former they love; the crags, 
the fish-shaped fanning rivers; the colour of live human 
skin, light behind leaf, and the line of a panther; the 
barbed wire of a voice, the prayer-wheel fluttering of corn : 
all these he takes and in the crystal of his mind turns to the 
future ; which is (since for most of us “ man never is but 
always to be blest ”’ with articulation), the future we aspire 
to: of having felt—now knowing. Of having seen, now 
grasped. Now grasped—henceforth to use. : 

The poet is the artificer of what to most of us is our 
mind’s molten metal ; which we let go at that. Like most 
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things molten, let go too far, and therefore dreaded at the 
source. People’s distrust of poets is as reminders of the 
melting; the making is not so well remembered—nor do 
sufficient poets pay enough attention to the making, so 
that they have only themselves to thank that no one else 
does. 

From which ramble, let us return. 

Alex Comfort has the gift of sight, as well as of tongue. 
His “ polished” snake that leaves in his hand its “ un- 
regenerate’ skin, commands commendation, and _his 
“all ricks are the wind’s gold organs after the year” from 
me rapture. But his sight is not vapid. It is informed bya 
subtle thought whose exercise is a satisfaction to watch. 
In the first poem of his Elegies (Routledge, 5s.) he deliber- 
ately sees “ the flowers not the skull that fed them” and 
“‘ imagined rivers in a summer country Wash the cold evil 
from the land we knew’”’. But he knows that 

“ what we shall bury with our first-born now is not corruption 
only, nor virtue” 

“the good falsehood, the kind lie that hid the hopeless rock, the 
desperate pit.” 

The Eighth Elegy and the Epitaph ‘“ One whom I knew,” 
will be known to our readers. I think I have only to suggest 
that they consider the thought behind such a line as “ All 
trees are protests of the numberless dead” in his Second 
Elegy to wish to become familiar with the rest of the 
poems in this book. 

Fred Marnau (The Wounds of the Apostles, Grey Walls 
Press, 7s. 6d.) sees “ the shepherd’s hat, black cardinal ”’ 
and sees that 

““we, branded and curbed by the ache of the world 
are sentries and sanctifiers.” 

Not, be it noticed, victims ; although he writes primarily 
of suffering, as it would be impossible not to do, with his 
experience. 
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Mr. Marnau is a Czech poet writing in German and in 
this, his first volume published in England, the German 
text is printed opposite the English translation. This 
makes the book doubly interesting, for Mr. Marnau is not 
an easy poet to translate. His words are not sills for 
homing thoughts, but springboards to wild realms and 
even they are springboards to his thought. Moreover, 
the expression of that is conditioned by the language he 
works in, so that anyone who seeks to translate his thought 
is apt to find he has translated only the language. Mr. Sigler 
does this with loyal literalness; there are moments when 
he is caught in that familiar translator’s net of seeming to be 
insufficiently familiar with either tongue and when Marnau 
writes 

“Das Wort ist alt und rindenscharf. 
geworden: Gassenfund der Zeit.” 
I don’t feel Sigler gains by re-punctuating to 
“ The world is old and crusty-edged, 
become the street refuse of time.” 

Here there seems to me a failure to appreciate the elusive 
essence which has made Czech thought so sympathetic to 
the English. But at least, he plays no tricks, he gives what 
Marnau says. It is only that what Marnau means is so often 
more than that, and so I, for one, feel that sometimes in 
English the hard form of his thought suffers in the apparent 
shapelessness of the words. To avoid it, the poems would 
have to be re-cast, with every attention to vowels, rhythm, 
and the English equivalents of these (there is vast difference 
between the English “s”’ and its occurrence in German, 
which further has a plethora of ““n”’s). There might also 
have to be a difference of imagery, to “ give ’’ the identical 
vision. By which time, the poems would scarcely be 
Marnau’s, and I am forced to repeat one can only digest, as 
opposed to savour, a poem in the language in which it was 
written. I hasten to add that this implies no ingratitude to 
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Mr. Sigler for enabling those with no German to savour 
this vigorous poet. 

Regular readers of this review will know his Lizurgical 
Hymn to a Landscape and My Cousin Maccabeus. Both 
gain from being seen in relation to his other work, of which 
the main is the sequence giving the book its title. It is as 
difficult to describe him as to translate. It is no distinction 
to say he is a hurt or a fighting spirit, for to-day that is 
merely to be Private Double O Blank, in the shades. There 
are no shades for Marnau ; there is jagged darkness, slashed 
by a sun he knows may be lightning—and he forces himself 
up to see. Thinking of Himalayan film-records, I have 
a strong impression of climbing to Tibetan-green dawn. 
But whereas few dare Everest alone, even their own, it is 
the self-marshalling I like in his poetry and the seared sense 
of being indomitable, though insufficient. He looks at his 
own goal and at others striving for their own, the same or 
lesser, and Everest’s ice-plume shrieks to him. Sometimes 
from the goal, sometimes from those he had thought were 
attempting it with him, sometimes from himself. But he 
does not let himself go. He is not hanging on so gingerly 
that he cannot cup one hand, to holler across the valley 


“Denn unsre Heimat liegt in keinem Land 
Und glaube mir, nicht anders ist die Welt ” 


(lines which become dull in English). And when he reaches, 
at it were, Camp 5, and pauses, it is with 
“So much injustice? It was want and grief.” 

Mr. Gascoyne, in Poems, 1937-42 (P. L. Editions, 
Nicholson and Watson, 10s. 6d.) says much the same with 
his “‘ The voice of prophecy destroys the speaker’. I take 
other lines to show that he can write, for that is more than 
can be said of many who feel impelled to publish. He 
writes of a sun “ of nascent ardour in the sapphire dome ” ; 
of night, “ blackness lolls on the air”; of Spring, which 
we can “still recognize, though scarcely understand ” ; 
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of siege-conditions, May, 1940, “ How sharply their 
invading steel must shine !”’ and presents a pieta— 
“The Mother, whose dead Son’s dear head 

Weighs like a precious blood-incrusted stone 

On her unfathomable breast.’ 
This diction is not decoration, but is necessary for the 
turns of his thought, which coils between heights and 
deeps. He thinks that for Man, 


“ over the edge 
of a thin inch’s fraction lie in wait for him 
Bottomless depths of roaring emptiness,” 


but he can insist, in one of his French poems, that 


“Tout est triomphe et toute plainte 
Est réconciliation ”— 


“ Toute plainte est réconciliation 
Avec le lamentable.” 


and then he can ruin a Farewell Chorus by bringing in “ wet 
hankies ” and give us in Chambre d’Hétel a piece as jejeune 
as it sounds, so that one is saddened at the necessity several 
of these poets feel for an authority outside themselves to 
regulate their taste. But though his poems, like Marnau’s, 
are intensely personal, again, like Marnau’s, they are never 
private. 


5 

Readers must draw their own conclusions. I have drawn 
attention to the books nor have I shirked exposing that 
my bias is towards those who transcend the world whilst 
away from those un-at-home init. The general conclusions 
mentioned in section 2 are further exemplified in an 
anthology of mainly even younger poets, Sailing To- 
morrow’s Seas (Fortune Press, 5s.), except that it has less 
lapses of taste and more gravity. This is so pervasive as 
to give the book a welcome unity and be, as well, an augury 
for most of the authors; if they will work more, and 
possibly publish less. Poetry is not a competition. 


SONG 


No, 1 WILL never forget you and your great eyes 
O animal and power 


You will be stalking 
The wood where I am walking 


You will lie asleep 
In the places where I weep 


And you will wake and move 
In the first hour of love 


And in the second hour 
Love flee before your power. 


No, I will never forget you and your great eyes 
Angel and challenger. 


You will be there 

Dressed in your wild hair 
Angel and animal 

Wherever I may dwell, 
Wherever I may sleep 

You have the dreams to keep. 


To pierce me with your tears, 
To quiet all my fears, 

To blaze the naked breast 
And shiver it from rest, 

To suck the milk of love 
And that same milk to give, 
To rend and make me wild 
To be mother and child. 


Walking the still landscape by the rock and the bone 
You will be beside me when I am most alone. 
May SARTON 


THE WILD DUCK 
By RUMER GODDEN 


THE WILD DUCK came down on the river at dawn. 

The river was the Jhelum in the vale of Kashmir; it 
ran past the villages below the mountains into the town of 
Srinagar, with its seven bridges and its welter of high 
wooden houses on the banks in the snow and its temples. 
rising in pagoda shapes with their steps leading down, 
iced, into the water. Above the town, the living boats 
were moored under the chenar trees and the river ran by 
them softly, so held by the ice above that the water was slow. 

Winter comes with an almost Russian fierceness to 
Kashmir and like the old Russian peasantry, the people 
are too poor and too oppressed to live in it. There are 
forty days of death and hunger, then twenty and then ten. 
They do not attempt to live and for five months in the year 
the land is sealed ; except for necessity no one works, no 
one washes and everyone hardly wakes. In the villages 
the houses are shut, and the cattle are closed into the 
ground floor so that the steam of their midden rises up 
and warms the rooms above. Even the boatmen close their 
boats down with mats and huddle inside in their vast shawls. 
Everyone—man, woman, and child—looks pregnant in Kash- 
mir in winter because under their robes, over their stomachs 
they carry a kangri, an earthenware pot filled with live coals 
and held in a basket with a shielded handle. This is the 
fire pot which they keep with them and carry out with them 
and take to sleep with them and which makes it possible 
to them to face the winter and that inhibits every move- 
ment that they make. There is no vigour in the Kashmiri 
in the cold; he hibernates. 

In the boats, under the mats, with their firepots and their 
shawls the boatmen slept and sat and talked a little and drank 
tea and waited for the spring. At dark they went to bed 
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and it was late into the day before they woke. Why should 
they wake? There was nothing to wake them. Khaliqa, 
the eldest son of the boatman Subhana, heard his wife 
get up; she was an inconvenient woman, she needed to 
go out but he turned again with his face to the side of the 
boat, and he slept. His wife went out on to the bank in 
the dawn and in the dawn the wild duck came down. 

The winter dawn broke late and when it had broken 
nobody saw it; the people slept. Khaliqa’s wife scurried 
in and the bank was silent when the wild duck came down. 
Even the domestic ducks, tethered by one of their legs, 
slept with their heads turned and sunk in the feathers of 
their backs. There were hundreds of ducks along the river 
and it was fitting that the first light showed duck colours ; 
cream mottled with grey and brown, and the bottle green 
colours of duck necks. The grey was in the hulls of the 
boats and the browns in the mats that hung along their 
sides; the snow was trodden to cream brown slush on 
the banks. There was more grey in the trunks of the 
chenar trees and darker brown in their down dropping 
winter nuts ; grey steps led to the water and there was grey 
in the sky with a promise of snow; even now, in the 
dawn, one occasional flake came down silently upon the 
water before the day had begun. The green was the water, 
thick, translucent, dark ; green like a duck’s neck feathers, 
little bottle glass, turning to black under the boats, turning 
lighter, more lucent as it lapped the steps; green; cold ; 
dark with ice; and the wild duck came down upon the 
green as silently as the snow flakes and its wings folded 
along her back and she rocked a little on the water as she 
settled. 

She did not know where she had come. Anything she 
might have known was blotted from her by her hunger. 
She was starving. She immediately turned herself tail 
upwards in the water and her bill dabbled frantically in the 
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weeds. She found what she wanted ; the weeds were heavy 
with particles of ice but they were not frozen, there was 
life and food amongst them and the wild duck went down 
and came up, came up and went down, and the point of her 
tail was continually turned up to the sky that was slowly 
filling with the day. 

The wild duck came up, dipped, came up. She had no 
self but her hungry emptiness; she was simply a duck, 
wild, come out of the winter sky attracted by the weeds. 
She had found her food ; the river here was warmer, free 
of ice, warmed and broken by its life of boats. 

There were house-boats, cook boats where the boatmen 
lived attached to the houseboats, wood boats, rice-boats, 
grass-boats, ferry boats, little boats; later in the day 
some boats would be poled along, handled under the 
bridges, paddled from side to side. All along the banks 
the litter of human beings lay silently in the coming light ; 
dogs, bicycles, wood piles, water pots, tethered geese and 
fowls. Presently, from one boat and another, the first 
wood smoke went up. 

There was a village just upstream, tall houses with over- 
hanging balconies and a tall thin screen of poplar trees ; 
now from the village came the sound of clogs stamping 
on the ice and the sound of a tap opened and the water 
splashing on the ground. The wild duck came up and sat 
motionless with her head turned on her neck to the sound. 

The village was upstream and upwind; the alarming 
sound floated down but the current of the water still parted 
steadily around the duck, still steady, still undisturbed. The 
current reassured her; she paddled with her feet to keep 
her place in the water and her feet were the colour of the 
orange peel that floated down in the debris of the river. 

And now the sun had risen and the watery winter light 
picked up fresh colours from the life on the river ; the 
colour of the orange peel and the dress of a child who 
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scooped up water in a teapot out of the river, the copper 
colour of the teapot and jewel blue in the wild duck’s 
wing; the blue distinguished her from the ducks by the 
boats, the tame tied-up domestic ducks fattening themselves 
with sleep and scraps and tit-bits out of the weeds. 

The weeds were a feast to the wild duck. To the west, 
where she came from, the lakes were frozen, the reeds 
embedded in ice; the reeds and the wild iris, and the bare 
muddied shores were stiff in a shroud of it ; the hills at the 
foot of the mountains were brown and withered as if they 
were scorched with the cold, and the water in the rice 
fields was covered with a casing of ice in each field. The 
only life and movement was from the far nets of the fisher- 
men where the current stayed unfrozen in the lake and from 
the fires of the charcoal burners of the hills and a rumble 
and fall of an avalanche, up the distant mountain. The 
wild duck had come in for food. Her hunger dulled her 
senses. She dipped and rose. 

In the boat a mat was lifted and snow fell into the water 
with a loud splash. The wild duck flew out of sight. No 
one had noticed her yet. 

Khaliga came into the front of the boat and sat down 
in his shawl. He felt heavy and dull. Khaliga was a born 
boatman ; his father was a boatman and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather’s father, and they were all shikaris, 
hunters, too ; when they were not in their boats they were 
camped. They handled boats and they handled guns ; both 
were as natural to them as their own hands. Khaliga was 
the fine tall man of a fine family ; he was young, lithe; strong. 
Now in the winter he sat with his fire pot in his shawl. 

To-day he hated it. He hated the winter, the inaction, 
the heavy dullness in his bones. He was overladed with 
the winter and as he sat that morning suddenly, like a 
crack in its ice, a memory came back to him. Last summer 
he had been out ibex shooting, last summer into Yarkand 
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beyond Leh and the valley of the Indus; very far away, 
up and up in strange far gorges, empty except for the 
flocks that nibbled dusty herbage at the foot of the hills 
and the eagle’s occasional cry and the queer, even to 
Khaliga queer, broken notes of the flutes the shepherds had. 

They had come to a village grown out of the gorge, 
where the houses were made of its colourless earth but 
where a glacier came down and there was a grove of quince 
and mulberry trees. Khaliqa remembered how startling 
had been the colour of their green. There they left the 
tents and left the servants and went up—up—up—with two 
local hunters to haul the Colonel up the crags. Khaliqa 
followed with the Colonel’s gun and Khaliqa, loaded with 
the rifle, had been the equal of the mountain hunters there. 

He remembered how he had been then. Then his body 
had been fulfilled, it was quick, awake, intense ; its power 
and its speed and its sensation, its every fibre and small 
nerve, was alive. Each movement of his body was as 
necessary as an animal’s; the parts that were beautiful 
and the parts that were bad, the parts he enjoyed and parts 
that troubled him were all drawn up into a supreme 
wholeness; he was one, whole, for this supreme use. 
Even his shoes were part of him, even the last hairs of his 
moustache were necessary to the completeness of this 
whole beautiful enduring Khaliga. They went up and 
up into a giddy rarer air, and then the local hunter pointed, 
and following the line of his long brown finger they saw 
an ibex an eagle’s flight above them, standing on a pocket 
of rock that showed through a cleft a pocket of sky. 

The hunter on the left of Khaliga said “ Aaah ” in his 
throat and the sound made a gulf in the abyss, dropping 
down like a stone ; Khaliga had moved an angry hand but, 
as if the sound had truly gone down, not up, the ibex did 
not stir. There had been a quality of agony in that, a 
tension that hurt the breath more than the height; the 
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Colonel was panting and Khaliqa remembered how his own 
heart hammered with thick thumping clumsy strokes that 
would have taken the breath of anyone less strong and 
whole than he. 

The ibex was still there and as they watched, the sun 
glinted on its horns and it lifted its head to show the tuft 
and sweep of its beard. . 

They had to track and pin it. Up again, again up and 
up, when not a stone must roll and fall as had that sound ; 
they were closer now, up and up, until through a splitted 
rock they saw a giddy slant of sky and crag—and the ibex. 
They had found a sight. 

Now the ibex was below them and they saw with an 
eagle’s eye; the planes of the peak were below them too, 
and, the glacier that now had a blue reflection from the 
sky; they saw plane and plane of rock face, rock crag, 
slips, and, a sound more than a sight, the river far below. 
Now the ibex was feeding, unsuspicious, eating the tufts 
of herbage, and to see it eat as the kids had nibbled in the 
valley, gave Khaliga a sudden wild pain that was the tensest 
moment of living he had ever known; more tense than the 
chase ; even than the shot. That simple thing of the ibex 
nibbling had parted a skin that had lain in his mind, a 
skin between the wild and the tame, and always after that 
tame Khaliga and wild Khaliqa were integrant. He had 
said, speaking behind his lips to the Colonel, “‘ Now Sahib 
keep low. A little to the left.” There was no mistake, and 
while the sound of the shot still rang from rock to rock the 
ibex threw up its head and fell on its knees and tumbled 
off the crag. 

Why should Khaliga think of that now? All morning 
he kept thinking of it again. The memory kept coming up. 
His mind had hiccups and he would not quiet them. 

The morning in the boat went on as all such mornings ; 
his father’s friends and his own friends came in to sit and 
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talk, and the air grew thicker between the matted sides of 
the boat and the hookah passed and there was comfortable 
talk about money. Only in Khaliga’s mind the memory 
came up; the ibex and the climb and the crag against the 
sky ; he saw the sun on the polished horn and the sudden 
blue of the glacier and it seemed to him impossible that he 
had ever seen them; he could believe in the feel of the 
horn as it lay in his hand after the ibex was dead but had he, 
had he, seen it alive, flashing in the sun? And the colour 
of the glacier seemed strange, faint and far as hope; and 
the village seemed like one of the villages in his father’s 
tales. Had he been there a year ago and seen the green 
leaves of the mulberry trees and pitched his tent and bought 
wild honey from the people of the valley? He put away 
his kangri; it seemed too hot, it pothered him and the 
folds of his shawl were heavy on his shoulders; he let 
it fall on the floor beside him as he sat and immediately 
he was cold and had to put it on again. 

And while they were talking the wild duck came down 
again and settled on the water near the boat. 

The river’s own tame ducks were loosened now; they 
were swimming up and down in tidy convoys leaving a 
tidy pointed wake behind them. As soon as the wild duck 
came down they immediately came to, and swam around it, 
and immediately their shapes looked clumsy and dull; 
they were no longer tidy and pleasing, they were plati- 
tudinous, over white or wrongly plumaged with the 
darkened colours of their wings and necks. 

The wild duck rocked among them; except for the 
movement of the water she was utterly still, she seemed to 
be floating in the water, not lying in it stoutly as they did. 
She was still; she paddled her feet but she did not move 
her eyes. As if she withdrew them for choice, her feathers 
seemed to fit her closely with elegance ; she looked small, 
light, graceful, and the colours of her markings, stronger 
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than the mottled coloured ducks, were definite and clear 
in the winter daylight and the blue bar in her wings deep, 
azure, flashed in their eyes. Resentment spread in a ripple 
around her and still she paddled her feet and rocked lightly, 
lightly as the ripple grew. 

In the boat the air grew closer and more odorous ;_ the 
hookah passed to Khaliga and he inhaled it with a melodious 
bubbling on its water but it did not soothe him. The talk 
went on and he slumped with discontent silent: in his 
corner. “ Khaliga does not say a word,” said Mohammed 
his friend. 

His father looked at him. “ By his colour he is cold,” 
said his father.. “‘ He looks that he is sick,’’ and he called 
through the partition, “Bring to Khaliqa some good 
hot tea.” 

Khaliga said not a word and presently Mohammed 
began to play. It made a noise like a tortured violin 
and the noise in the shrouded boat was near and 
very loud. Khaliqa’s wife brought a bowl of salt tea from 
which a spiral of steam and a smell of spice went up. She 
pressed it into Khaliga’s hand. It was very hot, the heat 
came through the sides of the bowl against his palms and 
irritated him; more heat, more soothing, more allaying, 
more deadening down when he wanted not to be dead, 
when he was over dead, when his mind strained to be 
alive; and the maddening little tune of Mohammed’s 
bow went on, like a series of little fierce strings around his 
ears, and the strings and the heat and the closeness clashed 
suddenly in Khaliqa’s head and he gave a cry and threw 
his bowl of tea across the ground. 

There was consternation on the faces. There was a 
silence that was more wracking than the music: His 
father cleared his throat and his face under his old folded 
turban was outraged. It was incumbent on Khaliga to 
explain ; there must be something said ; some explanation ; 
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something “ Disgusting”, cried Khaliga. “ The tea was 
disgustingly cold.” 

Relief and happiness. The tea was cold. What, to give 
the boy cold tea when he is sick and chill! There was 
immediate shouting to the wives, scolding them, a jangling 
of earrings and whispers in the next compartment of the 
boat, and an immediate dipping of the teapot in the river 
to be filled. 

The child was sent to dip. It had to put its head outside 
and, as it bent, it saw the conglomeration of ducks across 
the water, it watched with the teapot in its hand and a 
flake of snow fell directly down upon the wild duck’s back. 
The child saw the flash of brighter blue, the smaller shape 
ag its cry went up, “ Arman Batukh, Wild duck, Wild 

uck.”’ 

This time Khaliga did not betray himself. The cry 
might have been a stab in the way it thrust into him, but 
he put his shawl and fire pot down and stood up in one 
movement from his heels and was gone swiftly but with no 
look of haste. He was no quicker than Mohammed who 
was out on the prow of the boat loosing the small paddling 
boat, the shikara, but it was Khaliqa who stepped to 
the prow of that. He was no quicker than his father either 
who handed him the barbed spear and sent them shooting 
out ta the ducks in a thrust that was the real counterpart 
of the cry that had pierced Khaliga through. 

Now they were out upon the water, Khaliga standing 
balanced on the prow and Mohammed sitting paddling 
in the stern The boat was slight and light and 
Mohammed’s heart-shaped paddle broke the water with 
hardly a sound; he kept its handle from the side and 
Khaliga stood holding the spear like a harpoon. 

They sped towards the ducks and Khaliga balanced 
from foot to foot, tightening his muscles, tautening, 
loosening without thinking, all of him alive and ready. 

D 
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The memory was not a memory now it was alive in him. 
The speed of the boat, the intentness of his eyes made a 
blur of the banks, the water, the sky, the sky was in the 
water, the water in the sky, there was again that giddy 
plane of height, planes spinning below him, reflected planes, 
sky spinning above him and only one small object small as 
the bead of a gun in front of his eyes. 

And the wild duck had her eyes fixed on the tame ducks. 
They were a new experience for her and they acted as 
decoys swimming round her ; like her, paddling the water 
with their orange feet, but not stationary, swimming round 
and round. She watched them and her wariness, usually 
erect as the antennae of her tail, was lulled by lesser danger. 
She was bemused; unconscious of herself she watched 
the ducks. 

Into the ducks hurtled the spear. It came with a deadly 
aim, strong with speed, straight at the wild duck’s breast. 
The breast half rose in the water to meet it, half too late ; 
a domestic white duck had risen before it with a quack 
that rang in Khaliqa’s ears for days and nights, a quack. 
that was like the flat of a hand in his face. His hand was 
empty, the spear had gone; the white duck flapped and 
cried and through the ends of its outstretched wing the 
spear had passed, deflected, only deflected, not turned from 
its path, and one barb struck the wild duck’s breast, tearing 
the feathers and a morsel of flesh passing on with them 
into the water where it struck again, was brought up, and 
lay harmlessly floating in the river. 

And the boat was carried on too ; by its impetus it shot 
away to the further bank into the mud and snow. 

The wild duck struggled in the water and blood oozed 
from her breast in a thick trickle that immediately changed 
to a stream in the water ; it was dark on her breast and 
clear and scarlet in the stream. She struggled and dipped 
sideways to the weeds while the white duck made loud 
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rending noises that were as loud as the shouts from the 
boats and the bank. 

The exhilaration of the wind died down from Khaliqa’s 
ears, the world settled into its accustomed places as the boat 
struck the bank with a thud, driving into the snow. 

“ You have it,” cried Mohammed looking back. 

Mohammed was never accurate, he said what he hoped 
would become true, but the wild duck gave a cry and rose 
into the air; she rose with a clumsy motion, splashing, 
scattering drops of water, but she rose and her wings, even 
on the wounded side, could fly. 

The white duck flapped but the wild duck lifted and 
flew and her cry floated down with the solitary flakes of 
snow ; a single cry that was mournful, wounded, wild ; 
and the tame ducks paddled and eddied round the place 
where she had been and the stain of blood was washed out 
on the current; they dipped their bills looking for her, 
turning indifferent tails upon their wounded comrade. 

Already from his boat the owner of the wounded duck 
was paddling out to parley with Khaliga, and already 
Khaliqa’s father was coming in a borrowed boat to meet 
him and defend his son and to dispute the price; already 
mats were lifted all up and down the river waiting for the 
quarrel, and Khaliqa’s wife was quickly brewing the second 
tea with extra spice to soothe the episode away. Mohammed 
had turned the boat to go back for the spear, Mohammed 
was silent. Khaliqa knew it was for him to speak. 

Khaliga was sealed. His face had settled into a sulky 
despair. Mohammed paddled, waiting. 

“T thought I had it,” said Khaliqa with a mighty effort 
as he knelt to get his spear. That was all that he could say. 
He could not laugh. 


THE WANDERER’S JOURNEY IS DONE 


DROWSILY RIDES THE ship on the harbour swell, 

the day’s sharp grimaces retch into the night ; 

the sailor learns his desires in a shabby light. 

The traveller turns to the inn and the lover to love, 
the spurned and broken creep over the frontiers of sleep, 
the haunted throw desperate vows they never will keep. 


The treacherous oceans of love once opened their shores, 
he had crossed the seasons of anger with motions of peace, 
searched the rough winds of hate for the lost release. 
It came so quietly, he was never aware 
of a consummation, or the white heart of the flame— 
a sad voice crying, crying his own name. 

MaurRIcE LINDSAY 


TO A WELSH GIRL, BRIEFLY KNOWN 
BLACK VILLAGES, BLUE mountains and broad singing 
over lost valleys of the heart’s desire ; 

the steel pick on a steamy coalface ringing 

above the Welsh tongue’s running heather fire . . . 


You are all these, who are the breath of Wales— 
wet rocks lit by the sun your mirrored eyes 
whose laughter holds the stone rage of the Gaels, 
the sharp knife hidden underneath their sighs. 


For me, you are another island turning 

away from the ship, the last white stretch of shore 

whose forward winds are edged with timeless yearning 

Oh, how shall the hurt know less, the heart feel more ? 
MAURICE LINDSAY 


THE DYING STALLION 
BySERED URQUHART 

‘THE STALLION WAS in one field ; the two mares in another ; 
an empty field separated them. The stallion stood in the 
corner beside the gate, his neck outstretched, his tail held 
high. The mares bunched in the corner nearest him, 
whinnying enticingly. Suddenly the stallion reared and, 
wheeling quickly, he set off at a gallop round the field. In 
the middle he stopped, reared again, then set off at full 
gallop towards the gate. He leaped... 

Old William Petrie of Duncraggie Mains was standing 
at the door of his Potato Store. His sons-in-law, Dick 
Jeffreys and Bill Johnston, were examining his Arran Pilot 
Seed, discussing it, comparing it unfavourably with their 
own. Petrie was not listening. The two young men did 
this every Saturday afternoon. He was staring at a puddle 
in the middle of the close. 

“ Here’s trouble ! ” he cried when the three horses came 
galloping around the corner of the steading. He rushed 
into the middle of the close, trying to stop them. But they 
swerved and galloped down past the silo. The old man 
shouted and began to run after them. Men appeared from 
odd carners, following him. But his sons-in-law did not 
exert themselves ; they ambled after the old man, grinning 
at each other, still talking about the quality of their Arran 
Pilots. 

By the time they reached the corner of the field beside 
the silo the stallion and the two mares had been cornered. 
Old Petrie and the first horseman were putting a halter on 
the stallion. ‘‘ Ay, ye’ve had a run the day, laddie,” the old 
man said, patting the beast’s satiny black neck. “ There 
now, there,”’ he muttered soothingly as the animal plunged 
with excitement when the mares were led away. “ We 
canna have this. Ye canna go wi’ yer own mother ! ” 

“ What’re the bandages on his legs: for ?”’ Dick said, 
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straddling with his hands in the pockets of his tight khaki 
breeches, eyeing the stallion. 

“His hochs were a bittie weak,” the old man said. “So 
the vet put them on yesterday. They werena that weak 
that ye couldna leap that gate, though, were they, ye 
rascal? ’’ He laughed, slapping the beast’s neck. 

“Ye wouldna like to ride him across to the stable, 
Dick 2” he said, thinking how well his huge young son- 
in-law would look on the big horse. 

But Dick laughed and said: “No, no, Mr. Petrie, I 
wouldna trust myself on his back. I dinna like the look 
o’ the brute. Horses are just beasts I have no use for. 
Ye ken that fine.” 

“Come on then, laddie,” Petrie said, stroking the 
stallion’s nose and leading him away. “ Young men arenie 
what they were in ma young days. I wouldna ha’e needed 
a second invitation to back a fine strappin’ cratur’ like 
yersel’. But young men arenie what they were...” 

The old man stayed for a while in the loose-box, helping 
the first horseman to rub down the stallion. Apart from 
the fact that he was sweating a lot the stallion seemed none 
the worse of his adventure. The old man was in no hurry 
to go into the house. He knew that his two unmarried 
daughters and their married sisters would be screaming 
at each other all over the house. After a while one of his 
grandchildren came out to tell him to come in for his tea. 

They were half-way through tea when the maid came 
to tell the old man that the first horseman wanted to see 
him in the kitchen. “ He’s nae pleased wi’ the looks o’ the 
staig,”’ she said. 

Petrie made to rise, but a chorus from his daughters 
pushed him down. “Finish your tea in peace,” they 
shrieked. ‘‘ Your horse can wait.” 

“ That’s the beauty o’ tractors,” Dick said, shoving a 
huge lump of cake into his grinning mouth. “ If they do 
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break down they dinna need instant attention. Ye’ll have 
to get tractors, Mr. Petrie. I dinna see why ye winna put 
yer horses awa’. Great big smelly brutes, I canna be doin’ 
wi’ them.” 

Petrie never answered, though Bill helped Dick in 
baiting him. He gulped down his tea, and as soon as it 
was politic he rose. Dick and Bill rose, too, pushing back 
their chairs noisily, grinning at each other. “ We'd better 
go and help the old man to mourn, laddie,” Dick said, 
putting his arm round Bill’s shoulder and drawing him to 
the door. 

The stallion was lying on his back, rolling about on the 
floor of the loose-box. He held his legs stiffly in the air, 
and every now and then he would stretch out his neck, 
biting in the region of his belly, trying to bite the bandages 
that bound his hind legs. The four men stood and watched 
him. “I dinna like the looks o’ him at all, Wullie,” the 
first horseman said to Petrie. “I doot he’s hurt himsel’ 
someway when he jumpit that gate.” 

“ Ay, he’s dyin’, I doot,” the old men said. “I never 
saw a horse in such a bad way.” 

“ Havers,” Dick said. “It’s just wind that’s botherin’ 
him. Listen to him fartin’. He’s just got a pain in the 

ts.’ He seized old Petrie’s stick and poked the stallion 
in the belly, “‘ Up, man!” he roared. “ Get up, ye lazy 
swine! Up! Up!” He whacked the stallion across the 
belly and the haunches. “ Up, ye lazy devil, up !” 

The stallion made an effort to rise, but fell back, snorting 
with exhaustion. His huge body writhed about among 
the straw and dung, his hide glistening with sweat. His 
eyes rolled wildly ; his neck curved like a snake as he tried 
to reach his hind legs. 

Old Petrie went towards him, speaking softly. “‘ What 
ails ye, laddie? Have ye hurt yersel’, man? Come on 
then, up ye get, laddie. Up ye get, like a good boy.” 
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Dick pulled him back roughly. “ D*ye want to get 
hurt, Mr. Petrie?’ he shouted. He reached out with the 
stick, careful not to get within reach of the stallion’s 
floundering legs, and he whacked the beast across the belly 
again. “ Get up, ye big lazy swine !” he roared. “ Get up 
when ye’re bid. Up! Up!” And he slashed the beast 
across the genitals. 

“ Ay, I thought that would make ye rise,” he said 
triumphantly when the horse nickered with pain and with 
a supreme effort staggered to his feet. “ There’s nothin’ 
like kennin’ the right place to hit a beast—or a man for 
that matter !”’ he laughed, nudging Bill. 

The horse stood, shaking his head. His body was 
trembling. He began to move towards the men—for 
sympathy, old Petrie knew—lifting his hind legs high. 
He stretched out his nose towards them. Dick stepped 
back, lifting the stick threateningly. “‘ Get away, ye nasty 
brute, get away!” 

But old Petrie reached out and stroked the beast’s nose. 
“Poor laddie,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ There’s somethin’ far 
wrong wi’ ye, man.” He patted his neck, sliding his hand 
soothingly up and down the withers. ‘“‘ There, laddie, 
there, ye’ll soon be all right again.” 

‘* Awa’ in and phone the vet, Bill,”’ he said. 

“ There’s no need,” Dick said. “ Ye'll just be wasting 
yer siller. Cut these bandages off his legs. That’s what’s 
wrong wi’ him. They’re too tight. See, he’s aye bitin’ at 
them. It’s that and a sore guts that’s wrong wi’ him. See, 
there he is, fartin’ again.” 

“ Go and phone for the vet, Bill,” old Petrie said again. 

He stood, stroking the horse about the head and neck, 
speaking softly to him, while Dick told the first horseman 
in a loud voice what he considered was wrong with the 
animal. He stood well back from it, one hand in his 
breeches pocket, the other caressing his bottom. Every 
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time the horse moved towards him he shooed it away, 
shouting: ‘“‘ Get away, ye nasty brute !” 

The vet arrived in about half an hour and took off the 
bandages. “ Though it’s not them that’s hurting him,” 
he said. “I don’t know what it is, but we'll give him a 
shot to quieten him.” 

Holding the stallion’s head while the vet pushed the 
needle into him, the old man was surprised that the horse 
did not give a plunge. “ Poor laddie,” he said softly. 
“* 'Ye’re worn out.” 

The vet said he’d come back in an hour or two to see 
how things were. “ But frankly I don’t like the look of 
him, Mr. Petrie,’ he said. “I don’t think he’ll last till 
morning.” 

Bill and Dick went into the house to play cards with 
another brother-in-law who had just arrived. The old 
man, feeling that he could no longer bear to see the horse’s 
pain, went into the stable and sat there in the darkness. He 
felt comforted by the sounds the other horses made, moving 
and champing in their stalls. He knew that his three hefty 
sons-in-law would be playing three-handed Bridge in 
front of the fire while all around them their wives and 
sisters-in-law would be shrieking to each other about 
rations and Women’s Guild Meetings and about how few 
eggs their hens were laying. The wireless would be on 
full blast, but nobody would be listening to it. And the 
children would be screaming and running out and in, 
banging doors. And every now and then Dick would 
yell: “ Get to hell out of here, the whole lot of you.” 
Everybody, including the children, would think this a 
great joke. 

About ten o’clock the vet came back and examined the 
stallion again. “ He’s ruptured himself when he leapt that 


gate,” he said. 
The old man stood in the corner of the loose box, watch- 
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ing the horse walking round and round in a circle. He 
was thinking of his son who had been killed at Dunkirk, 
and who was the only one in his family who had had tastes 
like his own. Dimly he was aware that Bill and Dick and 
his other son-in-law, James, had come in. They stood, 
hunched in their greatcoats, keeping well back from the 
circling horse. The vet stood in the middle, watching it. 
The animal moved slowly, like a dream-like horse in a 
circus, lifting his legs stiffly. Nobody spoke. The only 
sounds in the place were the deep breathing of the horse 
and the heavy slow pounding of his hooves. Even in his 
dejection there was something magnificent about him. He 
completely dwarfed the three hefty young men who stood 
staring compassionlessly at him. 

The vet began to explain to them what was wrong with 
the horse. ‘‘ I doubt he’s finished,”’ he said. ‘‘ He’ll never 
be any use again.” 

The old man sat down, crouching in misery on the lid 
of the corn-bin, not listening to what the vet was saying. 
He felt numb and finished. He watched the horse unsee- 
ingly as it circled more and more slowly round the loose- 
box, head drooping, once-proud haunches caving in, tail 
hanging slackly. The glossy hide was beginning to lose 
lustre. The large dark eyes were growing dim and pathetic. 
The old man wanted to stretch out his hands and touch it, 
willing to give all his own dying vigour to revive it, but he 
was afraid of the ridicule of the young men. As if wakening 
from a dream, he heard Dick address him. He tried to 
rouse himself when the young man shouted his name. 
He shook his head, straightening his shoulders. “ Ay?” 
he said. 

“Ye'd better cut him,” Dick said, “and yoke him to a 
Catte 
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MODERN WELSH POETRY. An Anthology edited 
by KerpricH Ruys. Faber. 6s. 

WELSH POETRY Has not been sufficiently considered in 
itself in either of its languages. The other Celtic regions 
of the British Isles have long had notable and rich anthologies 
of their verse in English ; and the present book is welcome 
as a notable instalment of a Cymric companion for them 
so far as the vital present-day achievement of Welsh poets 
writing in English is concerned. While Life and Letters 
To-day may take reasonable pride that so many authors, 
so many poems included in this independent publication 
first appeared in its pages. 

The landscapes, the characteristic speech-cadences, a 
friendly pre-occupation with death, and an absence of 
sentimentality in the love poems—these qualities unite 
to give a vivid quality to this poetry which is recognizably 
that of the society and the land from which it has come. 
And this is in spite of an unneeded quantity of homage to 
the current fashions of verse-writing which might appear 
to have been born in an International Express train. Poetry 
may inform prose as well as verse; but these categories 
have proved sufficient, and blank-prose is but an impotent 
denial that freedom lives by its own discipline—a “‘ learning 
madness by degrees and eating our fathers’ hearts”’ as 
one of these poets has it—“ with cuprite crest and petulant 
feet’? adds another. The feet are very petulant, when 
present at all. When they “ Prance, vapour-like, on the 
revolving street ’—in another poet’s testimony—we have 
perhaps an occasional reason. 

This homage is especially beside the mark in a Welsh 
poet ; for his other language has a secular, subtly attractive 
metric of its own which ought to affect his English practice 
and bring to pass a new beauty—as the Gaelic metric has 
affected the English verse of Dr. Kenneth MacLeod in 
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Scotland, and of Dr. Douglas Hyde, and later and more 
inwardly Mr. Austin Clarke, in Ireland. This volume is 
not without some recognition of the need, but a greater 
technical accomplishment is required than the Triads and 
the Englyn attempted here commanded. I have heard a 
knowledgable Welshman say that Father Gerard Hopkins’ 
three years’ sojourn in Wales and his study of Cymric 
metres were the foundation of his own innovations and his 
“sprung rhythm’; and that such poems as The Sea 
and the Skylark and Pied Beauty are based on the ordered 
traditional Welsh alliteration. 

In the present volume Mr. Glyn Jones has discovered 
this secret for himself in the poem Gull, with something of 
Hopkins’ success—involving a realization of a quality of 
incantation native in Cymric verse, with a promise for 
his future, for all fine poetry has a trance-like origin. 
The other salient, sure-footed writers in this volume are 
Ken Etheridge, Emyr Humphries, John Prichard (with 
a unique intensity of poetry in all he writes, and 
a vital imagery in its very texture), R. S. Thomas, 
Dylan Thomas (although he is not fortunately represented, 
and needs the addition at least of his finest poem “ Death 
shall have no dominion ”’), Vernon Watkins, Henry Treece 
(showing, however, to greater advantage in his editor’s 
selection than he does in his own). Almost alongside these, 
but less fully represented, come four writers of rich promise 
—Brenda Chamberlain, Constance Davies, Huw Menai ; 
and especially Peter Hellings, but it is to be regretted that 
his New Canterbury Tale is too recent to have been included. 
It is only justice that the one who leads all these, the 
captain of this book, should be the one whose work is 
finished: Alun Lewis, in his tribute to Edward Thomas, 
shows a kinship with him that this war has completed. 
The Sentry and The Soldier show a ripening of Lewis’s 
gift almost identical with the development of Thomas’s 
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work which followed his enlistment in 1915: the younger 
poet’s tribute to the elder is almost that of a brother in 
understanding—The Defeated might have been an elegy 
for him. Both were Welshmen, and their Cymric music 
is one, and precious. 

Mr. Keidrich Rhys’s editing of this Anthology is good 
in every way—so good that the readers who are going to 
trust it for a long time to come are bound to regret that 
it includes no biographical details regarding its contributors ; 
nor such an introduction as he might obviously have con- 
tributed, charting the terrain he has covered, and placing 
his poets in relationship to the long story of Welsh poetry. 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE POPULAR DRAMATIC 
TRADITION. S. L. BETHELL. Introduction by T. S. 
Eliot. Staples. 10s. 6d. 
I HAVE OFTEN thought that the curse in Shakespeare’s 
epitaph may be taken as effective on those who disturb the 
body of his work by seeking to introduce their own change- 
ling theories into that casket of his practice, the plays... 
Many critics, seeming otherwise rational, become so 
possessed that if it be too much to say they take leave of 
their senses, nevertheless it is clear that words, as they use 
them, take leave of their conveniently accepted meanings. 

Mr. Bethell comes along now to observe that in Shake- 
speare’s plays “ there is little influence of one character 
upon another ”’, thus removing a good deal of the activity 
of Lady Macbeth, Brutus, Richard III, implying that 
Malvolio and Benedick moved in a vacuum of free-will 
and forcing me to express the hope that if the influence of 
Iago upon Othello was “ little”, may I never see without 
a magnifying glass! Again, “‘ Shakespeare, especially in 
the comedies, must have written his brilliant dialogue with 
little thought of why this particular subject should be given 
to this particular character.” It would be as gross an over- 
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statement as that of which Mr. Bethell is here guilty to say 
“Then Falstaff and Ford could change speeches ?”’, but 
it is sober truth to declare that Rosalind’s words are as 
unmistakably hers as are, on alower level, Portia’s. Antonio’s 
and Bassanio’s lines are scarcely interchangeable, nor can 
one deny Viola and Olivia their own tone, even though 
they speak a common tongue, which is Shakespeare’s poetry. 

However, Mr. Bethell does not think much of Shake- 
speare’s characterization. “Strip the poetry from a play 
of Shakespeare, and what is left but a rather haphazard 
story about a set of vaguely outlined and incredibly stagey 
characters? ”’ This amounts to tender surprise at finding 
if you squeeze an orange dry, you have nothing left but 
pith and skin. Nevertheless, if—to take only minor 
characters—Shallow, the Nurse, Charmian, Cassio, even 
Roderigo, are “‘ vaguely outlined”, may I be spared what 
would be the unbearable sharpness of precise definition ! 
It is the more unfortunate that the author’s way of thinking 
leads him to this style of writing, for at moments he con- 
trives to reach points of interest. Unfortunately, they have 
to be forced into a theory—Shakespeare’s characterization 
is poor, because his characters have to be types ; then they 
can be construed as symbols. Mr. Bethell suggests that 
many “ difficulties ’’ and discrepancies in the presentation 
of Shakespeare vanish if it is borne in mind that audiences 
accepted the plays on what he calls planes of “ multi- 
consciousness’. Students may find this useful to 
remember ; others will not need to be reminded. However, 
this “‘ multiconsciousness”’ is diverted into an attack on 
“naturalism ”’. This is carried on with a monotonous lack 
of restraint which is boring to the reader, however much 
it may suit the author. It is disconcerting on the first page 
of a book on Shakespeare to find it being said that the 
action of A Doll’s House “ might take place in a con- 
temporary household ”’, since it implies a private meaning 
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for “contemporary”. With naturalistic playwrights, we 
are told, “‘ interest in character has become morbid,’ and 
‘the mere attempt at naturalism is sufficient to rob an art 
form of its capacity for subtle integration” (no “ mere” 
attempt produces an art form). But Mr. Bethell lets himself 
be carried away when mentioning “ naturalism ”, which he 
does on nearly every page. With it, “ the last citadel of 
human dignity fell before the march of mind.” We begin 
to see where we are being taken, for naturalistic drama 
“ developed in a period of religious scepticism and scientific 
superstition’. “ Theatrical naturalism is a product of 
philosophical materialism”; Shakespeare was not 
naturalistic ; ergo—the line of argument is familiar. Just 
as another critic can trace to his own satisfaction Shake- 
speare’s royalist tendencies, so Mr. Bethell can persuade 
himself of preoccupation with his own type of Faith. We 
are told bluntly that ‘“‘‘ Time’ and ‘ fortune’ both mean 
Providence”. To whom? They don’t to me and—if the 
conjunction does not seem impertinent—I doubt if they did 
to Shakespeare. He was a poet, he knew what words meant 
and what words he himself meant to use; if he wrote 
“time ”’, it is at least as likely (even a critic must admit) that 
he meant “ time ”’ as not. 

We continue. Hamlet “ waits on God”. Possibly— 
but on much else as well. “ Shakespeare’s unpsychological 
treatment of character”? (Mr. Bethell has previously 
observed that Lear “is more like a poetic treatise in 
mystical theology than a portrait by one of our psycho- 
logical novelists ’’) “including his notoriously uncertain 
motivation, suggests the evidence of a guiding and con- 
trolling Power beyond the human will.” But does it? 
If that motivation is so notoriously uncertain, it surely 
suggests as well that the guiding and controlling was 
uncertain ? This, for the sake of argument, being granted, 
it is then made to follow that the Duke in Measure for 
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Measure is “‘ symbolic of some aspects of Deity” and that 
Prospero “ seems to represent divine providence” (from 
which some of us will take small comfort). Cordelia, who 
“symbolizes the goal of Lear’s purgatorial struggle” 
(surely this is very “ psychological’ ?) uses language 
(IV, lv, 23) “ which directly echoes a saying of Our Lord 
in St. Luke’s Gospel ’’, and the line spoken of her, “ The holy 
water from her heavenly eyes ”’ we are told “ certainly refers 
to the holy water of ecclesiastical usage’. I do not accept 
that “certainly”. When I read further that that water 
“being prepared with the addition of salt, furnishes an 
especially appropriate conceit”’, I revolt. 

In revolting, I would suggest that this peevish and 
pompous book provides adequate groundwork for anyone 
wishing to see Titania’s fondness for Bottom as a “ purga- 
torial struggle”, but I would earnestly remind them and all 
others with such bees in their bonnets that there was once 
a custom of removing them before coming into educated 
society. It had much to commend it. 

TREVOR JAMES 
A PRISONER IN GERMANY. RoBerT GUERLAIN. 

McMillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NARRATIVE OF a French soldier captured by the 
Germans in the Battle of the Somme away back in 1940. 
Together with some sixty thousand other captives, Guerlain 
—which presumably is not his real name—spent inter- 
minable months within the barbed-wire limits of a huge 
Stalag Camp somewhere in Germany, until he was finally 
released under the Vichy Armistice terms. 

During the time of his captivity Guerlain has gained 
deep insight into the mentality and character of his captors, 
and his book is an objective, almost dispassioned, account 
of the life of the prisoners of war in Germany. With one 
or two exceptions there are no hair-raising atrocity incidents 
in the book. The Germans are harsh and brutal enough, 
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but to torture their prisoners would hardly serve their 
purpose, which is to make them work for their war effort. 

Guerlain describes the slow evolution in morale under- 
gone by the French prisoners of war. In the beginning 
they were a hopeless, dejected lot, paralysed with defeat ; 
but as time wore on they realized that the Germans were 
desperately in need of man power, and could not do with- 
out their prisoners who were made to work on the land 
and in the factories, in the mines and in road construction. 
Long before Stalingrad and the heavy bombardment of 
German industrial centres by the R.A.F., it became apparent 
to the French prisoners of war that the man power problem 
would prove the doom of Germany. As far back as 1941 
Germany was full of foreign workers: nearly every other 
worker was a slave . . . an unwilling, but cunning and 
resourceful slave upon whom the German war effort largely 
depended. Once the French prisoners of war realized the 
German plight their morale improved and they began to 
raise their heads again. 

A Prisoner in Germany contains many skilfully handled 
episodes relating to every aspect of prison camp life: 
barracks discussions, camp doctors, work parties, escape 
possibilities, German propaganda, portrayal of S.S. men 
and others. Altogether a well-written book, which is also 
informative, instructive, and, in parts, prophetic. 

ALFRED PERLES 
THE BRITISH THEATRE (British Life and Thought 

Series, no. 14). W. BripGEs-ADAMS. Published for 

the British Council by Longmans Green and Co. 1s. 
THE THEATRE IN this country has suffered from too little 
attention paid to the circumstances of its own merits and 
too much comparison with that of other countries where 
conditions differ. This pamphlet, designed mainly for 
non-British readers, is a miracle of lucid condensation 
which should enable them to approach our drama for 
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what it is, rather than for what it is not. In achieving this 
it takes into account the national temper as well as the 
national history, surveys dramatic performances from the 
Towneley Cycle and moralities to Murder in the Cathedral 
and modern revues, and sketches succinctly the history of 
actors, playwrights, playhouses, and setting. The author 
is good on Shakespeare; so good indeed that it is the 
more unfortunate he refers to him as a “ steady-headed 
child of the Warwickshire meadows”; he is good, too, 
on the Restoration writers, the influence of Ibsen, and 
has space to take in provincial repertory and such bodies 
as the Marlowe Society. The sixteen illustrations are 
alone worth the money. They include the Duke’s Theatre, 
Dorset Garden, and Drury Lane in 1808; Ellen Terry as 
Juliet, Garrick as Abel Drugger in The Alchemist; the 
Hammersmith revival of The Way of the World and the 
Gielgud production of The Importance of Being Earnest. 
With the exception of a scene from St. Joan, which is 
muddled, they are well chosen and well reproduced. 
H. K. FISHER 

THE FACE WITHOUT A FROWN. Iris LEVESON 

Gower. Muller. 15s. 
“ Tus 1s A book which does not pretend to any historical 
importance unless as a kindergarten lesson in how easy 
it is for mountains to be made out of molehills.”’ With 
these somewhat ambiguous words the author introduces 
her attempt to “clear up a misunderstanding ” about her 
great-great-grandmother, Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. ‘‘ When editing her daughter’s letters with my 
father (Hary-O, John Murray, 1940) I came to know her, 
and found that most of the time she did not wear the hat 
and that she was not exclusively occupied in kissing 
tradesmen, or even other men, for that matter.” 

The reader who does not recoil from the tone here 
displayed will find that as the book begins, so it continues, 
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until it seems a pity that the very title should draw attention 
to Downman’s dictum, ‘‘ She never wore and seldom met 
a frown.” Those last four words force one to ponder on 
the forbearance of the Duke, her husband; of Lady 
Spencer, her mother; of Sheridan and countless others, 
including her financial. advisers and helpers. The con- 
sequent sympathy with these, and irritation with the 
heroine, are clearly not the author’s intention, but result 
from an inept handling of material combined with a gew- 
gaw style more usually met with in the biographies of 
film-stars. The book is therefore less a “ kindergarten 
lesson ”’ than an example of the need for one in scholarship 
and good writing. | 
TREVOR JAMES 
THE, MUSK-OX, SAND’ OTHER soBALES Sa Nios 

Leskov. Routledge. 8s. Gd. 

THE BLURB WRITER asserts that Leskov undoubtedly belongs 
to the Russian “immortals”. This claim, would appear to 
be based upon Leskov’s other writings, for none of the 
tales included in the present volume can be described as 
superlatively good, although some do not lack a certain 
old-world charm. 

Leskoy writes with equal ease and volubility about the 
common people and the landed gentry of nineteenth- 
century Russia. The Musk-Ox, which gives the volume its 
title, is a long short story, excellent as a character study 
of a queer, mystically-inspired Quasimodo type who kills 
himself in the end. But the story is somewhat marred by 
a seemingly extraneous chapter which has no apparent 
link with the central theme. Kotin and Platonida is a rather 
touching story about an illiterate mouzhik with a great 
heart. A streak of subtle humour and irony runs through 
The Stinger, an amusing narrative in which the mouzhiks 
of a princely landowner bitterly complain to their master 
who lives in France, because the manager of the estate, an 
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LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY 


New Zealand 


A Working Democracy 
WALTER NASH 


The ties between Britain and New Zealand 
are very strong, for, of all the dominions and 
colonies, she is most like the mother country. 

In some circles New Zealand is considered 
the social and economic laboratory of the 
world, but little is really known about the 
lives of the average citizens of that country, 
and the way they live and work. 

Here, then, for the first time, British readers 
may get a complete picture of modern New 
Zealand—its men and resources, its history 
and life, the nation at war, and its hopes for 
the future. 8s. 6d. net 


Milton: 


Man & Thinker 


DENIS SAURAT 


First published in English in 1925, Professor 
Saurat’s was the first full-scale attempt to 
present Milton’s philosophy as a whole. 
Much of Milton’s philosophy exists in Fludd’s 
works, and in the contemporary sect of Mor- 
talists. This part of the original edition is 
now published for the first time in English. 

‘He can claim that Englishmen have a 
clearer picture of Milton as a result of his 
labours. It shows Milton as a human being, 
even if not always a lovable one. Witty, 
religious, full of courage and outspoken, 
Saurat has many of the qualities which make 
it easy for him to understand Milton.’—z. IFOR 
EVANS (John O’ London’s Weekly). 15s. net 
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Englishman with English ideas, refuses to have them 
birched. 

The Spirit of Madame de Genlis is remarkable for its 
portrayal of French-speaking princesses, and the super- 
stitions prevalent among the aristocracy of the epoch. 
The Devilchase is a fantastic tale with a strong mystical 
basis. The Alexandrite chiefly deals with precious and semi- 
precious stones, notably garnets. 

The best one can say about Leskov is that he is a genuine 
Russian who has inherited all the faults and virtues of 
“Holy Mother Russia”. He is full of sympathy, exuber- 
ance, eccentricity, faith, and mysticism, and has a fine 
sense of humour and great kindliness of heart. He was 
born in a village near Orel, and died in 1895, at the age 
of 64. Though he has written a number of political 
and semi-political novels, his work is almost unknown to 
the English reader. No doubt, at one time his novels caused 
a great stir in Russia... around 1860. 

ALFRED PERLES 


